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STATEMENT BY THE MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION 


ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 








THE ESTABLISHMENT Of a National Library Service was 
announced on Monday, October 8, by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, the Hon. H. G. R. Mason, who said that the decision 
was in accordance with a recommendation from the New 
Zealand Library Association which at its conference in Feb- 
ruary 1945 submitted to the Government a — for the 
establishment of a national library service. The plan in- 
cludes the development of three divions of the National 
Library: Country Library Service, National Library Centre 
and Library School. 
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The above diagram shows the organisation recommended 


in the Munn-Barr report, 1934; 
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on the opposite page is the 
Minister’s statement. 


N.Z.L.A. plan referred to in the 
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(1) The present Country Library Service will be ex- 
tended by the establishment of Regional depots so that 
closer contact may be maintained with libraries wishing to 
participate in it. It is hoped that public libraries will later 
assume regional a where possible. 

(2) The National Centre will continue bibliographical 
projects already launched by the Book Resources Commit- 
tee of the New Zealand Library Association, and the Coun- 
try Library Service, such as the maintenance of the Union 
Catalogue. The Union List of Serials, the Index to New 
Zealand Periodicals and the book and serial coverage pro- 
jects will be developed as well. 

In this way it will be possible to guarantee that at least 
one copy will be in the country of all books published in 
English likely to be of use to New Zealand and a continuous 
survey maintained of holdings of books published in the 
past. Similarly, holdings of periodicals, especially of scien- 
tific and technical journals, will where possible be com- 
pleted. The centre will be responsible for other biblio- 
graphical and technical projects that will be needed. Pro- 
vision exists for the decentralisation of the work of the Book 
Resources Committee, so that specialist and learned lib- 
raries may apply for assistance in technical projects. 

(3) The Library School has already been established and 
will begin the training of librarians in February of next 
year. 

The point was stressed by the Minister that participation 
in services offered by the National Library Service will 
always be voluntary and that the responsibility for the con- 
duct of libraries must always remain the concern of the 
present governing bodies. The aim of the National Lib- 
rary Service is to offer help, in the form of books and second- 
ment of staff. Response to assistance already offered by 
the Country Library Service justifies the extension of this 
work. 

Mr G. T. Alley, who has been responsible for bringing 
this service to its present stage of development, has been 
appointed Director of the National Library Service. 




















TRIBUTE TO E. J. CARNELL 





N.Z.L.A. Council Statement, 5 September, 1945 





FOLLOWING THE PUBLICATION of the Munn-Barr Report which 
recommended radical alterations in New Zealand library 
service, the New Zealand Library Association prepared a 
programme of library development and submitted a scheme 
for financial assistance to the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. This scheme for assistance was approved by the Cor- 

ration and included the appointment of a liaison officer 

etween the New Zealand Library Association and the 
newly established New Zealand Country Library Service. 
After calling for applications in Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand, the Association selected and recommended 
the appointment of Miss E. J. Carnell. The advisory selec- 
tion committee which reported on British applicants con- 
sisted of Dr. R. M. Campbell of the New Goaiend High 
Commissioner’s Office, Mr W. C. Berwick Sayers, and the 
Secretary of the Library Association, Mr P. S. J. Welsford. 


Arrangements were made for Miss Carnell to visit lib- 
raries and library organisations in the United States on her 
way to New Zealand. Miss Carnell took up her duties in 
New Zealand on 3 January, 1940, and shortly afterwards on 
February 22, 1940, addressed the Conference of the New 
Zealand Library Association on ‘Library Policy, Great 
Britain, United States, New Zealand.’ This was one of the 
most able addresses so far given to the New Zealand Lib- 
rary Association and served to establish among members 
confidence in Miss Carnell’s judgment and respect for her 
knowledge and experience. It resulted in requests for her 
advice and assistance in the administration of libraries 
throughout the country. 


Miss Carnell made a fairly complete survey of New Zea- 
land libraries during her period of employment with the 
Association addressing members of local authorities and 
branches of the Association, and it is difficult to pay ade- 
quate tribute to Miss Carnell’s competence as a_ public 
speaker. Complete honesty, vitality, precision in expres- 
sion, and humour have made her a valuable advocate of 
library reforms. At the time of Miss Carnell’s appointment 
it was necessary to win the support of local authorities for 
two important changes in library practice—(l) the adop- 
tion of free library service and abolition of the subscription 
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system; (2) participation by libraries in a circulating stock 
provided by the Kew Zealand Government through the 
Country Library Service which had been established in 
May, 1938. Miss Carnell was in no small part responsible 
for the fact that during her period of association with New 
Zealand some 25 libraries changed over from subscription 
to free library service and began to participate in the Coun- 
try Library Service. 

In 1942 Miss Carnell acted as editor of New Zealand 
Libraries, the official journal of the New Zealand Library 
Association, and throughout her period of appointment as 
Liaison Officer acted in an ex-officio and advisory capacity 
on all committees and on the Council of the Association. 
Conveners of committees have been appreciative of her re- 
source and initiative in producing ideas and of the vigour 
with which she assisted in maintaining committee projects. 
New Zealand libraries are indebted to Miss Carnell for the 
energy and intelligence with which she approached library 
problems and it can be said that the standard of librarian- 
ship in New Zealand has been raised as a result of her work. 

In 1942 Miss Carnell took up the position of Assistant 
Director of the Country Library Service. This appoint- 
ment established permanently a position for which the Car- 
negie Corporation had previously provided temporary fin- 
ance. Miss Carnell held this position until she entered the 
Army in January of 1943. While in the Army Miss Carnell 
served on the Council of the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion and commenced a further part of the training course. 

It will be clear that Miss Carnell’s experience of County 
library service in Great Britain was of considerable assist- 
ance at this point in New Zealand library development. 
This Association was concerned with the establishment of a 
New Zealand course of training in librarianship. The 
Association entrusted the writing of the correspondence 
course to Miss Carnell and the writing of Part I was com- 
pleted and has been ised by students for the past two years. 
The course was stimulating, economical in its use of lan- 
guage, and has been effective in practice. 

Miss Carnell’s stay in New Zealand has been short but 
during this period she has exerted a considerable influence 
on our libraries. The Association very much regrets that 
it may no longer have the benefit of Miss Carnell’s services 
and tenders to her the good wishes of its members for the 
future. 

JOHN BARR, President. 


GEOFFREY T. ALLEY, Hon. Secretary. 
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TEXT OF A CURRENT AFFAIRS BULLETIN 
WRITTEN BY E. J. CARNELL FOR A.E.W5S. 





‘People die, but books never die. No man and no force 
can abolish memory. No man and no force can put thought 
in a concentration camp forever. No man and no force 
can take from the world the books that embody man’s eter- 
nal fight against tyranny of every kind’.—FRANKLIN D. Roose- 
VELT, in a message to the American Booksellers’ Association. 


NAPOLEON WOULD BE SURPRISED 


To Napoleon the idea that supplying books to soldiers 
was one of the services associated with waging war would 
have seemed fantastic. Yet in this war, little more than a 
century after his death, a library service has penetrated to 
practically every unit of the Armed Forces in New Zealand 
and the Pacific, and thousands of books and magazines were 
amongst the supplies which followed New Zealand troops 
when they went into action in the Pacific recently. In no 
previous war has a library service to troops been attempted 
on such an ambitious ont hy 

To be cut off from books and magazines altogether for a 
long period would be so real a hardship to so large a number 
of men that the provision of books for troops has now be- 
come a normal military service. 

Print is one of the things we consume. Whether in the 
army or out of it, those twenty-six symbols on which our 
written language is based are used by most people on most 
days. 

It would be an intolerable nuisance to have about the 
place many people who could not read routine orders or 
price tickets or public notices, so everybody, in the countries 
we call civilized, is compelled in childhood to master read- 
ing and writing. What effect has this compulsory literacy 
had upon the book world? 


BIGGER BUT NOT BETTER? 


The ‘ Facts and Fgures’ at the end of this bulletin give 
some idea of the activity of the book world now. But not 
everybody benefits by this activity, and only a minority 
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benefit to the fullest possible extent. Some people do not 
read anything but newspapers and magazines, many people 
read no books other than light fiction. When we have 
added up the amount of money New Zealand spends on 
print, when we have counted the number of different titles 
published each year and the number of books borrowed 
from public libraries—what do we really know about how 
much books matter to the community or to the sort of lives 
individual men and women lead? 


Value in reading cannot be expressed statistically. In the 
absence of any objective unit of measurement such as can 
be applied to exports of butter, or consumption of tobacco, 
publishers, booksellers and librarians lapse easily into rosy 
phrases about the value and scope of the work they do, and 
there are those who claim to see some maturing in public 
taste in books during the past thirty years or so. But it is 
hard to be really optimistic about the proportion of the 
population who, in this third generation of compulsory 
education, do much reading of ks for any purpose be- 
sides entertainment or about the standard of entertainment 
demanded now. 


. . . if one inspects the memoirs of the many self-educated men 
who achieved distinction in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, one finds almost invariably that their earliest contact with 
culture was through Pilgrim’s Progress, the Bible, Paradise Lost, 
Robinson Crusoe—LeEavis, Q. D.: Fiction and the Reading Public. 


and Mrs Leavis draws a gloomy picture of the decline in 
reading tastes which, according to her, has taken place since 
the middle of the last century. Some support is given to 
her argument by examining, in towns where they have not 
been thrown out, the books bought by many small New 
Zealand libraries in the ‘fifties’ and ‘sixties.’ In many 
communities, at a stage of colonization when roads were 
bad, bridges few, and sanitation non-existent, they had upon 
the shelves of the local public library, or mechanics’ insti- 
tute, or athenzum the best books of their own and preced- 
ing generations, neatly bound in quarter-leather. And 
now? Thrillers, westerns, best-sellers, Douglas Reed, bright 
travel, a little chatty biography. There is today a gulf, 
which did not exist a century ago, between the writers well 
known to the general public and the writers claimed by 
serious critics to be important. 

However, it is unprofitable to argue as to whether we are 
or are not worse readers than our great-grandparents. What 
is certain is that most of us are capable of using books more 
often and to better purpose than we do. In this bulletin 
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we do not want to build up any sentimental reverence for 
books or to attach some special virtue to the act of reading. 
To be overawed by books is as bad as to be contemptuous of 
them. Books are tools. They are means, not ends. They 
provide a line of communication from one side of the world 
to another, from one generation to another. Those who do 
not use them are thereby the poorer and less competent. 


WHY DO WE READ FICTION? 


Taking together borrowing from commercial and public 
libraries and allowing for some of the practices by which 
public libraries make the best of their non-fiction percen- 
tages, 90 per cent. is a conservative estimate of the propor- 
tion of fiction among books borrowed from circulating lib- 
raries of all kinds. The total number of books borrowed 
runs into many millions every year in New Zealand. There 
seems to be some connection between a big consumption of 
fiction and the human situation in which we find ourselves. 

The English novel in the form we know it has a history of 
little more than two hundred years (Robinson Crusoe was 
published in 1719 and Richardson’s Pamela in 1740), but 
the telling of stories in some form or other goes back so far 
in man’s history that we can conclude it satisfies a basic 
desire. As soon as man begins to organize his thoughts 
about his experiences is seems to be natural to express him- 
self by telling a story. To make a story of it is certainly the 
most effective way of getting ideas into people’s heads. The 
use of stories in formal education goes back to the ancient 
Greeks. Christ used stories with great effect as a means of 
conveying ideas which would modify men’s attitude to life. 
Although it may be many years ago since we last heard the 
story of the prodigal son, most of us, given a minute for 
recollection, could tell that story fairly accurately. What is 
more significant, warm discussion of the quite difficult ideas 
involved can be aroused in the least theologically minded 
group. 

For most people a good story does three things much 
more effectively than does any other form of literature— 
(i) it arrests attention, (ii) it sticks in the mind, (iii) it en- 
ables ideas to be absorbed so thoroughly (though not 
always consciously) that in some cases attitudes are perma- 
nently affected. The important thing about this third point 
is that it is not limited to stories used deliberately by great 
teachers or by the authors of obviously propagandist novels. 
Nor is it a result attained only by reading ‘ serious’ novels. 
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Though the only conscious motive behind much _novel- 
reading is merely to pass the time pleasantly it is a mistake 
to suppose that when the time has been passed and the book 
closed nothing remains. 

What makes novel-reading a pleasant and sometimes a 
profitable pastime? These are the usual answers:— 


(1) Escape from a dull environment or an unsatisfactory 
life. (‘I like a book which will take me out of my- 
self ’.) 

(2) To enrich life by adding to indirect experience. 

(3) To organize the confusion of our direct experience, 
and hence— 

(4) To enable us to cope with life more adequately. 


THE LITERATURE OF ESCAPE 


To use books as a means of escape from daily life is not 
necessarily something to apologize for. To the passenger 
on a slow train, the soldier stationed at an isolated post, the 
woman tied to a house in a dreary suburb, books provide a 
cheap and conveniently portable means of getting beyond 
dull surroundings. Any sort of book can be used as an 
escape, some of them with very profitable and lasting results, 
but there are a lot of books, especially novels, which seem to 
serve no purpose at all other than providing a quite tem- 

rary escape from environment. Most of this ‘ escapist 
iterature’ falls into three main groups—love stories, detec- 
tive stories, western and other adventure stories. Most 
people who read books at all read occasionally in one or 
another of these groups; some people read no other kind of 

k. 


In all three groups success in providing escape depends 
mainly upon the ‘action’ of the story. mething—catas- 
trophic or delightful or unexpected or violent—must happen 
in every chapter, and the modern popular novelist is pretty 
competent in providing and handling action. Here is a 
comment put forward, not as a proven theory, but for your 
discussion: Thirst for excitement is universal in men and 
women; if people do not find their own lives exciting they 
search for second-hand excitement in books or films or 
gossip and rumour. But finding our own life exciting does 
not depend entirely—some people would say does not de- 
pend at all—upon circumstances such as being a cowboy or 
a glamour girl, or going on a cruise round the world. It 
depends upon the extent to which we are lively people. 
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Lively people are those who make a ready response to 
stimuli, get every ounce out of whatever experience comes 
their way, and add to their experience by indirect means 
such as books, films, the radio. Escapist literature is criti- 
cised because, it is argued— 


(a) Constant reading of crudely sensational literature 
blunts the cutting-edge of our mind and so we fumble 
when accuracy in analysis and precision in behaviour 
are required: 


(b) Escapist literature adds nothing useful to our indirect 
experience: 


(c) It does not interpret or organize our direct experi- 
ence: 


(d) It does not help, and may actually hinder, our ability 
to cope with life. 


HOW BOOKS ADD TO OUR EXPERIENCE 


When we say that a book has added to our indirect experi- 
ence we mean that we have got some information or attitude 
from it about the world we live in and people in it which 
we did not have before. Books other than works of the 
imagination set out deliberately to give us this, but it is not 
only from non-fiction books that we can get information. 
Most novels of any substance have got some subject value. 
Subject value in a novel does not mean snemuaeile that the 
book is of any literary importance, but if it adds in any way 
to our interest in and knowledge of the world about us a 
book has been worth reading. Examples are Pearl Buck's 
novels on China, Kenneth Roberts’ North-west Passage, 
Phyllis Bottome’s Mortal Storm (the impact of Nazism on 
an Austrian family), Stuart Cloete’s Turning Wheels (South 
Africa). 

As a general rule ‘light’ love, detective, and wild west 
novels are quite without subject value. With few excep- 
tions authors of escapist literature write of a curiously vacant 
and predominantly upper class world in which milking- 
machines, the ratepayers money, compost-heaps, committee 
meetings, foreign affairs, and doing the ironing figure but 
dimly, if at all, but in which butlers enter silently, maids 
turn on baths, guns spit, corpses sprawl, and rich uncles 
attach fantastic conditions to their wills. 


Some novelists, then, cannot even use the rich material 
of daily life in an effective and convincing way as the set- 
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ting for a story. The ability to deal with human behaviour 
realistically is an even more searching test. 

To present a human situation in a way which deepens 
or sharpens a reader’s own experience is the mark of the 
good novelist. To present a situation in a way which 
organizes for us the confusion of our own experience so 
that we deal with life more competently and with less waste 
of effort—that is the mark of genius. 


Before labelling a work of the imagination as good, bad, 
dry, or sentimental, remember that the effect it produces 
depends upon what the reader, as well as the writer, brings 
to it. Different readers, and even the same reader at dif- 
ferent periods, approach the same book from different levels 
of experience and hence get different results. If a book is 
far above our capacity for experience, emotional or intel- 
lectual, we find it dry. Perhaps that is the cause of the not 
uncommon complaint ‘I learnt to hate Shakespeare at 
school’. Most of the books young adolescents are given 
during ‘ Eng. Lit.’ periods at school were written by adults 
for adults. Some youngsters, especially with the help of a 
good teacher, can stretch up to them, but some cannot, and 
take away from school the unfortunate impression that a 
classic is a dull book in small print which uses a lot of 
words to say nothing in particular. 

A modern critic argues that the best books to read are 
those which are just above our level, and the worst books 
those which are just below it. Books we recognize easily 
as glaringly bad can be amusing and do no harm, but what 
is mediocre makes our minds work more crudely un- 
less we can think out just what is wrong and why. 


COPING WITH LIFE 


In spite of what some advertisements would have us be- 
lieve, there are no books containing easy recipes guaranteed 
to install us in the managing director’s chair, or solve matri- 
monial troubles, or even enable us to make friends and 
influence people. 


Successful adjustment to work, to sex, to society is a hard 
and continuous process which cannot be done for us. What 
books can do, though, is to provide material which, if we 
will use it, will help us to make the best adjustment we are 
capable of with the minimum friction. That does not 
apply only to informational books. Merely being well in- 
formed does not lead always to making the best kind of 
choices. Values, honesty, detachment from personal satis- 
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factions: these determine how we use such knowledge and 
experience as come our way, and these are things dealt with, 
whether obviously or by implication, in novels, plays, 
poetry as well as in books classified as psychology, phil- 
osophy, religion, geography, essays, and so on. 

. . .. the principal endeavour of the popular contemporary nove- 
lists at all levels is to persuade the ordinary citizen that life is fun, 
he is living it at its fullest, and there are no standards in life or art 
other than his own.—LEAvIS: Fiction and the Reading Public. 

we words are real and vital; they can change the face of the 
world . . . Even the spate of futile words that pours out from 
the ephemeral press and the commercial-fiction mongers has a real 
and terrible power; it can become a dope as dangerous as drugs or 
drink; it can rot the mind, sap the reason, send the will to sleep; it 
can pull down empires and set the neck of the people under the heel 
of tyranny.—Sayers, D. L.: Begin Here. 


‘Rot the mind, sap the reason, send the will to sleep '— 
these are strong words. Before dismissing them as exagger- 
ated rubbish think over the attitude of many popular books 
to, for instance, intelligence, work, social institutions, and 
our urban environment. Here are two extracts from novels 
by a writer who has delighted thousands:— 


‘ Till he took me in hand,’ he reflected, ‘I was just damned clever, 
a precious young highbrow. I suppose he taught me to feel’ .. . 
For if Lance was designed to write the great stuff that touches the 
heart of the world, then he—Lance—must have the heart to do it. 
No use being just damned clever.—DEEPING, W.: Old Pybus. 


This is not an isolated instance. The fequency with which 
the term ‘highbrow’ occurs in daily life, and the jcering 
sense in which ‘clever’ and even ‘intellectual’ are now 
often used, shows how near we are getting towards the extra- 
ordinary position of regarding keen or original thought as 
being in some way opposed to the possession of such virtues 
as kindness, courage, and good will. Perhaps there is a con- 
nection between popular contempt for cleverness and the 
ability of the same author as that quoted above to get away 


with the following passage, apparently written with perfect 
seriousness: — 


— nor had he reached that state of mind when a man can 
contemplate with unaffected naturalness the handling of his own 
luggage. There were still things he did and did not do. He was a 
gentleman.—DEEPING, W.: Sorrell and Son. 


Anybody who used his brains as he read would simply laugh 
at so stupid a standard of values. But if readers did use 
their brains they would be satisfied no longer with books 
which scoff at intelligence, which confuse the value of work 
with its cash rewards or social prestige, which turn a blind 
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eye to the decay of social institutions, which accept without 
questioning the brittleness of urban life: books which give 
mere puppet-show presentations of human behaviour. 


Mrs Leavis draws attention to an interesting difference 
between the best sellers of yesterday and today. The Hall 
Caine, Marie Corelli, Florence Barclay school took their 
work with immense seriousness and had a strong sense of 
responsibility as to its effect upon their readers’ minds. To 
quote from one of Mrs Barclay’s books: ‘ The thing of first 
importance is to uplift your readers; to raise their ideals; to 
leave them with a sense of hopefulness ...'° Nor were 
these writers alone in taking themselves seriously. It is 
somewhat staggering at this date to read that Marie Corelli 
won the admiration not only of Queen Victoria, the Prince 
of Wales, Tennyson, and Gladstone, but also Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Haldane, the Master of Magdalene, and the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Society. 

One advantage which the Corelli generation of novelists 
possessed was that they and all levels of their readers were 
capable, apparently of being harrowed in unison by ‘ prob- 
lems’, such as religious doubt, while in our day, though such 
problems still exist, they have ceased to have much dra- 
matic value. We are less interested in the questions as well 
as less certain of the answers. It is not quite true, however, 
to suggest that all contemporary novelists with big sales en- 
courage their readers in complacent acceptance of things as 
they are. The success of such novels as The Grapes of 
Wrath and The Citadel, shows the existence of a big public 
for novels with a social or political theme. If anything 
useful is to come out of an interest in such themes it is not 
enough to have one’s emotions pleasantly stirred by a moving 
story presenting an economic problem in terms of a human 
situation. We must make the mental effort necessary to 
grapple with complicated facts and to take action on them. 

Great literature calls upon us to remember what we are and so 
rouses us to questioning and action, sentimental literature invites us 


to forget what we are and to be content with inactivity.—SayErs, 
D. L.: Begin Here. 


READING FOR INFORMATION 


People, places, events; earning a living and using leisure; 
science and the natural world about us; human relationships 
and social institutions—it is hard to think of a single activity 
or interest from the Plunket version of the cradle, and in- 
deed before, to the grave, and after, about which no books 
have been written. 
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Much conceit, or much stupidity, is necessary to maintain 
seriously that other people’s ideas, experiences, discoveries 
in trades and professions, pruning roses, bringing up chil- 
dren, furnishing a house, avoiding indigestion, enjoying 
music, rising to a point of order, avoiding and waging war, 
have nothing to teach us about our job, our roses, our chil- 
dren, our interior decoration, indegestion, music, committee 
meetings, war. 

Readers, writers, the book trade, the librarians must all 
take part of the blame for the relatively small extent to 
which informational books are read. Constant reading of 
trivial material written in snippet fashion has almost 
destroyed many people’s capacity to concentrate on books 
which need continuous and complete attention. Many ex- 
perts in a particular subject are not expert in saying what 
they have to say in the most simple, concise, and effective 
words. Many libraries provide but a narrow range of in- 
formational material, and their librarians are ineffective in 
seeing that an inquirer gets exactly what he wants. The 
remedy for this last trouble is persistent and vocal demand 
from the public. 

Reading can be positively dangerous if we take as final 
and complete truth everything read in a ‘ non-fiction ’ book. 


Here are some points worth noticing when reading non- 
fiction: — 


(1) Who is the author? Look him up in ‘ Who's Who’ 
or some other reference-book next time you are at the lib- 


rary and find out what his experience is and what other 
books he has written. 


(2) Style. If a book is written in the sloppiest kind of 
‘journalese’ it is probable that its author thinks that way 
to, and in that case his judgment is not worth much. 


(3) Facts and Impressions. It is the reader’s responsi- 
bility to distinguish between facts, impressions, and deduc- 
tions. Careful writers give, in footnotes or a bibliography 
at the end of the book, the source from which they got their 
facts. If no sources are given be sceptical and check the 
facts (the quick reference shelves at the public library will 
help) before you accept them. 


(4) Original Work or ——— If we are goin 
to pursue a whole course of study in a subject we shoul 

read the works of the men who have made original contribu- 
tions to it, and not be content with school text-books or 
popular rehashes. For everyday purposes, though, books 
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written in a more digestible style than is usual in an original 
work are useful. But to be reliable a popularization should 
be written or at least supervised and approved, by a man 
who really knows the subject and is not just a cook working 
on other people’s material. 


(5) Publisher and Date. Some firms of commercial pub- 
lishers are more reputable than others—a bookseller will 
give you a line on this—while if a book is published by a 
— society or a university press it is likely to be fairly 
sound. 


LIBRARIES IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand is not short of libraries—it has well over five 
hundred of them. Practically everybody in New Zealand 
has access to a library service of some kind, but in many 
places it is of a very limited kind. 

The difficulties which beset New Zealand libraries are:— 

(a) The subscription system: 

(b) The small population which most libraries serve and 

by which they are financed: 


(c) Widespread neglect of informational books; indeed, 
of all books for which the demand is limited. 


The practice of charging a subscription for the privilege 
of borrowing from a public library is peculiar to New Zea- 
land and Australia. Public libraries in Great Britain and 
the United States are all free, and the free library move- 
ment in New Zealand is growing. The number of free 
libraries has risen during the last seven years from three to 
nearly fifty. 

The trouble about the subscription system is that it pre- 
vents people from using the library, and it tends to limit 
selection to ‘what our subscribers like ’—i.e., what the 
majority and most vocal of the subscribers like—although 
the amount paid in subscriptions is never enough to cover 
costs, and the library has to be subsidized from public funds. 

An efficient library service cannot be given on a self-con- 
tained basis to a ull unit of population. How can a small 
community provide itself with a k service? It is not like 
gas or water. In small communities a small supply of these 
things will do, but where books are concerned the range of 
interests in Arapiti can be almost as wide as in Auckland. 
However heavily the small community is prepared to tax 
itself it cannot raise a book fund large enough to cover the 
annual output of books. The only solution is to base lib- 
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rary service upon a large unit of. population, and to use the 
circulating method of getting into small communities the 
kind of book for which the demand is limited, and which it 
is most important for the library to supply. 

The changing book-supply which the Country Library 
Service makes available to local libraries, and the inter-loan 
service (one library lending to another a particular book in 
its stock and required by the other library) fostered by the 
New Zealand Liew Association, have between them done 
much to break down the idea that a reader is confined in 
his choice to the books on the shelves of the local library. 
Is it only a pious hope to suggest that the A.E.W.S. library 
will have made a contribution by demonstrating to thou- 
sands of men that (a) a changing supply of books is better 
than a static collection, (b) books wil toaediip facts and help 
in acquiring skills, (c) the resources of New Zealand's lib- 
raries are available to anybody anywhere in New Zealand 
who requires a book for a serious purpose? 

The start which has been made on compiling in Welling- 
ton a catalogue of the non-fiction resources of the main 
libraries throughout New Zealand, and a book coverage 
project which ensures that from 1941 onwards one copy of 
every informational book published in the English language 
will enter New Zealand have between them taken us some 
distance towards solving the problem of supply. 

In theory every civilian has access to these books. The 
next task is to make this theory a reality by improving dis- 
tribution. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUBURBAN 
LIBRARIES 





Drawing by E. A. Plischke. 





THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT has been recommended as suit- 
able for communication to the Housing Department as 
N.Z.L.A. suggestions for development of suburban _lib- 
raries: 
SUBURBAN LIBRARIES 

(1) Stock. 

Suburban libraries cannot display a very wide range of 
books and will depend for efficiency on frequent exchanges 
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of stock, on subject displays, and on an active and inexpen- 
sive reservation system. Nore: If frequent exchanges are to 
be made the library must have easy access to the street or a 
good service entrance for bulk delivery of exchanges. 


(2) Reading Rooms. 


Unless the policy of exchange of stock is active, suburban 
libraries will, from the point of view of education, and as 
public institutions, serve their purpose best as reading rooms 
and will require to display a wide and generous range of 
periodicals. Design of the room as a reading room is there- 
fore more important than provision for storage of books. 


(3) Use by women during afternoons. 


Suburban libraries are used during afternoons primarily 
by women and should therefore be, if possible, adjacent to 
a green plot or enclosed square where children can be seen 
from the library and their play supervised. Provision 
should be made for perambulators to be left outside the lib- 
rary but within view of mothers reading inside. 


(4) Use by persons in employment. 

Suburban libraries must be used in the evenings by men 
and women in employment during the daytime because the 
leisurely reading of periodicals is not possible during lunch 
hours and the central library may in any case be too far 
from the place of work for this to be possible for very many. 
But consideration should be given to the possibility of serv- 
ing borrowing needs as distinct from reading needs of 
employees at their place of work. This can only be done 
in the case of large industrial units. 


(5) Children’s suburban service. 


It is assumed that an effective service for children will be 
provided through schools, but it is desirable that suburban 
libraries should contain at least those children’s books which 
parents will require to read to their children, i.e. picture 
books suitable for children up to the age of seven. If, how- 
ever, the suburban library is planned as part of a housing 
dept. community centre development which also included a 
public school and a school library it is desirable that the 
community centre library and the school library should be, 
if not combined, at least in close proximity, and that the 
school librarian should be also the children’s librarian. At 
the same time it is desirable that where a lounge and 
restaurant are provided that these should also be grouped 
with the library as a related block. 
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(6) Staffing. 
Staffing should be estimated roughly on a basis of one 
person per 2,000 of population served. 


(7) Lecture rooms, halls, etc. 

The suburban library should be the centre of suburban 
community activities and should for this reason contain, if 
possible, a committee room or lecture room, or in larger 
suburbs a hall as well. Provision must be made for serving 
supper. In small developments the lecture room should be 
able to be thrown into the library and the whole used as a 
hall on occasions. In larger suburbs the lecture room 
should be sound proof, adjoining and separate. If sound 
proofing can be made effective there will be no need to pro- 
vide special gramophone listening rooms because in suburbs 
group listening becomes a possibility and is preferable to 
individual listening. 

(8) Use of floor space. 

In general, apart from a good workroom near the 
entrance, and provision for lectures as suggested in (7) 
above, the specifically library part of the building will prob- 
ably not require any partitioning into reading room, lend- 
ing room, children’s room, etc., but can be separated by 
low stacks into the areas required. 


(9) Housing Dept. developments. 

Wherever possible inclusion of the library within a care- 
fully planned suburban community centre is recommended. 
Care should be taken to see that floor space will meet future 
needs, and that 

(a) The lecture room is made to adjoin the library so 
that subject displays relating to community interests 
can be readily provided. 

(b) The reading room will overlook the place where 

children can play (pre school age) or where perambu- 
lators are left. 
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THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION LIBRARY 


The interior and furniture of the United States Information 
ayy described in last month’s New Zealand Libraries 
were designed by E. A. Plischke. 





THE LIBRARY AT WAR 





Reprinted from The New Yorker, January 6, 1945. 





ONE PUBLIC INSTITUTION that converted to the war effort 
with a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of fuss is the 
Public Library, but it’s only just recently that the staff has 
felt free to talk about what has been going on for the past 
three years. On the surface, things have been pretty much 
as usual; a little quieter, if anything, because the average 
civilian hasn’t the leisure for sitting in a library. In the 
science room, the man who hopes to create synthetic rubber 
from an amalgam of molasses and chewing gum has been 
ge doing research. In the section devoted to Jewish 
ore, the theory that the English are one of the lost tribes 
of Israel has been booming, supported by the discovery of 
certain significant similarities between the proportions of 
the Pyramids and those of early English playing cards. Such 
theorists are in a minority, however. inety per cent. of 
the Library’s dealings of late have been with the armed 
forces and various government agencies. For instance, there 
is a collection of telephone books from all over the world 
which has been useful to Army Intelligence. In combina- 
tion with a detailed map, a telephone book will help an 
artillery commander locate military objectives with satisfac- 
tory exactness. That's the kind of thing that has been going 
on at the corner of Fifth and Forty-second. 

Inevitably, the Library staff has had advance hints of the 
big strategic moves. During 1942, the Picture Section had 
so many requests from official sources for stuff about Algiers 
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and Morocco that the librarians finally put the whole geo- — 
graphic file into one large room and permitted only Army 
and Navy officers to use it. Otherwise the public would ou 
have got wise to the intense military interest in North 
Africa through the absence of material on that region. The Mi 
invasion of Normandy surprised the staff a little, however; it 
insofar as they had allowed themselves to make guesses, y 
they had, on the basis of the concentration of official re- to | 
search, been guessing on a thrust up through Greece. Every ac 
time we knock off another island in the Pacific, the Navy fro 
men in charge of restoring the government there send some We 
officer round to the Library to find out just what the hell tha 
the government was in the first place. The armed services’ 7 
demand for miscellaneous dope is heavy, and the Library abl 
people supply it without asking any questions: the colour on , 
of a flea’s eye, of an African wolf, of General MacArthur's Mi: 
hair; information on how the ancient Roman soldiers were d 
protected against flame throwers; fabric designs likely to be = 
popular among the natives of North Africa. = 
There was something like four million items in the Pic- EB 
ture Section, and at one time or another almost all of them Stat 
have been borrowed in behalf of the war effort. Makers Ass 
of training films want pictures of various types of weapons, 
of cockroaches and te vermin, of edible and inedible 
fish, and of thousands of other things dealt with in trainin 
films. Artists attached to the Army are always coming back — 
from Germany, say, and asking for scenes of Germany on 
which to base their paintings. The pin-up craze has appar- — 
ently extended to officers; at least, the Library reports that 
corporals come in now and then pursuing orders to get a The 
picture of Lana Turner ee Library has almost as many inte 
poses of Lana as it has of the common cockroach). The club 
propagandists demand pictures of Garibaldi, or the Declara- agal 
tion of Independence in German. A batch of noncoms Lect 
from the Aberdeen Proving Ground once appeared in Visit 
search of a picture symbolizing democracy; they finally Doct 
selected one of two babies fighting. The Army suddenly have 
has to have, and gets, a picture of the battle of ‘Thermopy- 
lae. And so it goes. The most pathetic request the Lib- 
rary has had was for a view of San Antonio. It came from a 
soldier stationed there who wanted to know what the place a 
looked like before it was full of soldiers. 
Nom 
Coun 
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PERSONAL 





Miss Jean Norrie was the successful applicant for the Hos- 
ital Library Fellowship which was so generously offered 
y the New Zealand Red Cross Society to enable a student 

to attend the University of Minnesota for one year and take 

a course in hospital library work. Miss Norrie has resigned 

from her position as Librarian of the Dominion Laboratory, 

Wellington, and Miss M. E. Malcolm has been promoted to 

that position. 


The New Zealand Government has also made funds avail- 
able to enable a graduate employed in the Public Service 
to take a year’s course at Columbia University, New York. 
Miss M. S. Fleming, Hon. Asst. Secretary of the Association, 
and Reference Librarian of the Country Library Service, 
was the successful applicant for this fellowship. 


Both Miss Fleming and Miss Norrie sailed for the United 
States on the 27th September. The good wishes of the 
Association are extended to them. 





LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK 





The Board of the State Library, Hobart, places the widest 
interpretation on library service. Books are lent to youth 
clubs and also to goals and reformatories. Last year, and 
again this year, it has arranged recorded music _ recitals. 
Lectures and addresses have beer. given by distinguished 
visitors. Paintings by local artists have been displayed. 
Documentary films are screened twice a fortnight. There 
have been puppet displays and music for children. 





NOMINATIONS FOR COUNCIL 





Nominations for the election of eight ordinary members of 
Council close with the Secretary at 5 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 21, 1945. 
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APPLICATIONS INVITED 





INVERCARGILL CITY COUNCIL 





Applications addressed to the Town Clerk will be received 
until Saturday, 8th December, 1945, for the position of 
Chief City Librarian at a salary of £475 per annum (includ- 
ing cost-of-living bonuses) rising by two annual increments 
of £25 to £525 per annum. Conditions of appointment 
and application form may be obtained from the Tewn 
Clerk, Invercargill. 
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